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PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL WORK IN BALTIMORE. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The Johns Hopkins University, from its very beginning 
in 1876, has offered continuous and systematic courses of 
public lectures, often as many as twenty in a course and 
with a printed syllabus or bibliography, to Baltimore audi- 
ences ranging from 200 to 700 hearers. Without employ- 
ing any characteristic name for its missionary or extension 
work at home or abroad, the institution has been actively 
engaged for nearly twenty-five years in widening its use- 
fulness. The system of public lectures, comprising a great 
variety of subjects and methods of treatment, has been 
continued with increasing success down to the present time. 
Class courses have been provided for school teachers; 
special courses for special students, for lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, bankers, business men, and practical workers in 
city charities. Public readings have been given in Homer, 
Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. Lectures on poetry, 
art, and archeology, and many other courses of public in- 
struction, sometimes with a text-book and a list of good 
authorities, have been welcomed by the people in Baltimore. 

Seminary exercises or conferences in American history 
for the joint benefit of young lawyers from the city and 
Hopkins students, were begun in the library of the Mary- 
land Historical Society in 1876, and were continued in a 
class-room at the Peabody Institute in 1881. Extended 
courses of public lectures were given under university aus- 

at the Peabody Institute by Edmund Gosse and 
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Professor Corson in 1885, by Professor Lanciani in 1887, 
and Professor Andrew D. White in 1888. In connection 
with his lectures on the French Revolution, a printed syl- 
labus was used. Class courses in natural science with 
elaborate experiments were early conducted at the Pea- 
body Institute by individual Hopkins professors for classes 
of young ladies from Baltimore private schools. 

In the fall of 1879, through the exertions of the Rev. J. 
Wynne Jones, of East Baltimore, was organized the Work- 
ingmen’s Institute of Canton, an industrial district with a 
busy population of four or five thousand laborers, employed 
in iron works, copper works, oyster packing, etc. Mr. 
Jones had been impressed with the story of Dr. Channing’s 
lectures to workingmen (1838-40) and with the good exam- 
ple of the Workingmen’s College in London (1854). The 
president of that institution, the Hon. Thomas Hughes 
(author of Tom Brown at Rugby), wrote Mr. Jones an 
encouraging letter concerning his project. 

From the outset the co-operation of members of the Johns 
Hopkins University was assured. At one of the earliest 
meetings Mr. Jones said he hoped the Institute “ would be 
the beginning, as it were, of an intellectual solar system, 
having the Johns Hopkins University as the central light 
and source of learning. Here was the first little satellite, 
and others should be formed until there was a perfect ring 
of them in the ‘ Belt’ district, and each one could commu- 
nicate light to others. He was sure the professors of the 
University would do all they could in aid of the Institute, 
for he had found them most warm and friendly in its 
interest.” 

A committee representing the different industries of Can- 
ton was appointed to call upon President Gilman and invite 
him to deliver the opening lecture. This was promptly 
done. Through the efficient co-operation of Mr. N. Mur- 
ray, of the Johns Hopkins Press, who became the secretary 
of the Institute, a course of twelve “Lectures for the 
People” was arranged for the winter season of 1879-80. 
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In the opening lecture President Gilman explained the 
character of the proposed course and suggested possible 
lines of development for the Institute: (1) lectures, re- 
lieved by stereopticon illustrations and good music; (2) a 
local reading-room with periodicals and illustrated journals; 
(3) a circulating iibrary; (4) supplementary evening classes, 
with lessons in drawing and the keeping of accounts, in 
economy, co-operation, and the principles of business. He 
suggested also the cultivation of flowers indoors, in yards, 
and windows, as adding much to the pleasures of city life, 
with occasional exhibitions to stimulate rivalry. He ex- 
pressed the belief that four or five such institutes as that at 
Canton might thrive in Baltimore. Many of these good 
suggestions have since been carried out. 

Among other university lectures at Canton from 1879 to 
1881 were Professor H. N. Martin on “Some Uses of 
Plants ”’; Professor Remsen on (1) “ The Air We Breathe,” 
and (2) “ The Light We Use”; and Dr. W. W. Jacques, 
now electrician of the Bell Telephone Company, on “ Elec- 
tricity,” illustrated by experiments. Literary as well as 
scientific lectures were given. Professor J. J. Sylvester, 
one of the original lecturers in the Workingmen’s College 
at London and after his academic connection with Balti- 
more, professor of mathematics at Oxford, read some of 
his metrical translations from Schiller. Professor Albert 
S. Cook, now of Yale University, lectured in Canton on the 
“ Life and Writings of Shakespeare”; and the present 
writer gave an illustrated talk on “ Venice and the Begin- 
nings of Modern Commerce.” Dr. Samuel F. Clarke, now 
of Williams College, illustrated the physical geography and 
political history of the United States by beautiful maps and 
charts. Mr. C. L. Woodworth, the first teacher of elocution 
at the University, delighted his audience by dramatic and 
humorous readings. Vocal and instrumental concerts were 
occasionally given by the best available talent in the city. 
A local reading-room was opened at Canton and flourished 
for some years in connection with a circulating library. 
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The institution of a local branch of the Pratt Library in 
Canton somewhat overshadowed the Institute library; but 
with increased facilities for readers, there is now a better 
chance than ever for good class-work among the working- 
men of East Baltimore. 

The lecture courses at the Workingmen’s Institute in 
Canton, in East Baltimore, led directly to another interest- 
ing pioneer experiment. In 1882, a course of four lectures 
on Biology was given by instructors in the Biological De- 
partment of the University to the employees of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad and to their wives and daughters. 
This course was supported by the late John W. Garrett, 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, who paid 
the necessary expenses and published, for free distribution 
among his employees, the four lectures given by the four 
instructors, in a neat pamphlet of 98 pages with illustra- 
tions (Baltimore, Friedenwald, 1882). The subjects of the 
lectures were as follows: (1) “ How Skulls and Backbones 
are Built,” by Professor H. Newell Martin; (2) “ How We 
Move,” by Dr. Henry Sewell; (3) “ On Fermentation,” by 
Dr. William T. Sedgwick; (4) “Some Curious Kinds of 
Animal Locomotion,” by Dr. William K. Brooks. 

All the above work was in one sense University Exten- 
sion, but it was never called by that name. M. Jourdain, 
in Moliére’s comedy Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, after 
taking a private lesson, found to his surprise that he had 
been talking prose all his life. American colleges and 
universities have all been engaged in popular educational 
extension, sometimes without knowing it. 

The first conscious attempts to introduce English Uni- 
versity Extension methods into this country were made in 
1887, by individuals connected with the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

About the time when various experiments were being 
tried by Dr. E. W. Bemis, a Hopkins graduate, in Buffalo, 
Canton and St. Louis, other individual members of Johns 
Hopkins University were attempting to introduce Univer- 
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sity Extension methods in connection with local lectures in 
the city of Baltimore. The first practical beginning was 
made with a class of young people who met once in two 
weeks, throughout the winter of 1887-88, in the reading- 
room of a beautiful modern church close by the Woman’s 
College. After an introductory talk upon “ University 
Extension” by a Hopkins instructor, the class was in- 
trusted to a graduate student, Mr. Charles M. Andrews, 
now professor of history in Bryn Mawr College, who gave 
a series of instructive lectures, accompanied by class exer- 
cises, upon “ The History of the Nineteenth Century,” with 
Mackenzie for a text-book on that subject. A working 
library of standard authorities was collected by the joint 
efforts of the leader, the class, and the Rev. John F. 
Goucher, then pastor of the church. To the hearty and 
generous co-operation of this gentleman, now the president 
of the Woman’s College of Baltimore, the success of this 
initial experiment, and indeed of several others, is chiefly 
due. 

Following the young people’s course, the like of which 
is entirely practicable in any church society with a college 
man for class-leader, came a co-operative and peripatetic 
course of twelve lectures for workingmen on “ The Pro- 
gress of Labor,” by twelve different men from the historical 
department of the Johns Hopkins University. These 
twelve apostles of extension methods swung around a cir- 
cuit of three different industrial neighborhoods in Balti- 
more, each man repeating his own lecture to three different 
audiences. The subjects were as follows: (1) “ The Edu- 
cational Movement among Workingmen in England and 
America,” by Dr. H. B. Adams, of Baltimore; (2) “ What 
Workingmen in America Need,” by C. M. Andrews, of 
Connecticut; (3) “ Socialism, its Strength and Weakness,” 
by E. P. Smith, of Massachusetts; (4) ““ Chinese Labor and 
Immigration,” by F. W. Blackmar, of California; (5) 
“ Labor in Japan,” by T. K. Lyenaga; (6) “ Slave Labor in 
Ancient Greece,” by W. P. Trent, of Virginia; (7) “ Labor 
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in the Middle Ages,” by J. M. Vincent, of Ohio; (8) “ Me- 
dizval Guilds,” by E. L. Stevenson, of Indiana; (9) “ Labor 
and Manufactures in the United States One Hundred 
Years Ago,” by Dr. J. F. Jameson, then of Baltimore; 
(10) “Industrial Progress in Modern Times,” by H. B. 
Gardner, of Rhode Island; (11) “ Industrial Education,” 
by P. W. Ayres, of Illinois; (12) “ Scientific Charity and 
Organized Self-help,” by A. G. Warner, of Nebraska, then 
General Agent of the Charity Organization Society of 
3altimore. 

Every lecture was accompanied by a printed syllabus in 
the hands of the audience, and was followed by an oral 
examination and a class discussion. Every man lectured 
without other notes than those contained in his outline of 
topics. The courses were organized upon a business basis 
and not upon the theory of giving something for nothing. 
This co-operative experiment in University Extension work 
was, however, only moderately successful. Probably it 
was more useful to the lecturers than to their hearers. It 
is the conviction of the writer that it is mistaken zeal for 
university men to attempt to lecture to workingmen as 
such, or indeed to any “class of people.” University Ex- 
tension should be for citizens without regard to their occu- 
pation. 

The most successful educational experiments by Johns 
Hopkins men have been in connection with Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and Young Men’s Christian Associations in Bal- 
timore and Washington. Under such auspices co-operative 
and class courses in American history and economic and 
social science, with printed syllabuses, have been given 
before audiences varying from 150 to 1000 appreciative 
hearers. Chautauqua circles in Baltimore have also been 
found intelligent and responsive to student lectures. Under 
the direction of Hopkins men a three years’ graduate course 
of study in English history was successfully carried on 
by more than one thousand students, who had already 
finished the four years of required study in the Chautauqua 
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Literary and Scientific Circles. A very elaborate sylla- 
bus, based on Green’s “ History of England” and select 
volumes of the “ Epoch Series,’ was the means of guid- 
ing this interesting work once in progress in all parts 
of the country. In connection with the Chautauqua Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts more detailed courses in ancient and 
modern history were conducted in the same way, with 
monthly written examinations, the papers being in most 
cases set and read by Hopkins graduates, working under 
direction after the method of Professor W. R. Harper, 
formerly of Yale University, now president of the uni- 
versity at Chicago, who was long the recognized leader in 
the higher educational work of Chautauqua. 











II. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
BALTIMORE 


In a quiet and unobtrusive way, beginning in 1890, the 
public school teachers of Baltimore worked out a good 
system of higher popular education for themselves and 
their friends. The Association enrolled as many as 1500. 
Of this number from 300 to 400 took an active interest in 
Association work and in their own intellectual improve- 
ment. Association work began with short courses of five 
lectures, given by professional educators from Baltimore 
and Washington, in the Concert Room of the Academy of 
Music. Several of the Johns Hopkins faculty, including 
President Gilman and Professors Elliott, Remsen, and 
Adams contributed to these public courses. The subject 
of the Higher Education of the People in England and 
\merica was presented by H. B. Adams, March 7, 1890, 
with a printed syllabus showing all the features of the 
University Extension movement. 

In 1891, the first special courses of class lectures or 
lessons were organized. In that year was given the first 
class course of ten lessons in Baltimore on Kindergarten 
Methods by Miss Susan P. Pollock. Similar class courses 
were given in Botany, in Chaucer, and in Physical Train- 
ing. In 1892, class courses of twenty-four lessons were 
organized under competent direction in Latin for begin- 
ners, in Vocal Culture, and in Arithmetic. A general 
course of illustrated lectures was also given on Literature, 
Travel, and Science. In 1893, the class work was still 
further developed, and the general course was made more 
attractive. The following year, special courses of ten lec- 
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tures each, with a printed syllabus for each lecture, were 
given on German Literature by Professor Learned, and 
on American Literature by Mrs. M. A. Newell. 

Special credit for the organization of all of these courses 
of public instruction is due to Mr. Basil Sollers, himself a 
teacher, and a man of excellent scientific and historical 
attainments. He is the author of the chapter on Academies 
and Secondary Education in the U. S. Government Report 
on the History of Education in Maryland. In 1894-95, 
Mr. Sollers and other members of the committee of ar- 
rangement, advertised an excellent lecture course, to be 
given in the new Music Hall. Among the attractions were 
Locke Richardson; Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the 
Shakespearean scholar; Professor H. S. Clark, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who represents the New Elocution and 
the Art of Expression; Professor Garrett P. Serviss, of 
the Brooklyn Institute, who lectured on Astronomy; Mrs. 
French Sheldon, a grand-niece of Sir Isaac Newton and a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
These and several other good lecturers addressed the 
Teachers’ Associatiori on Friday or Saturday evenings be- 
ginning in January and continuing until the course was 
ended. A ticket for the entire series of ten lectures cost 
only fifty cents, or, with a reserved seat, $1. This charge 
was at the rate of five or ten cents per lecture. As for many 
years at the Peabody Institute, a premium was put upon a 
course ticket, but a single admission cost twenty-five cents. 
Over 3000 course tickets were sold. The success of the 
experiment in Music Hall was phenomenal. 

In 1896, the Teachers’ Association, in addition to the 
above general course, made an improvement upon the 
ordinary system of popular instruction. It introduced 
so-called “Lesson Courses,” that is to say, systematic 
class work upon specific themes, which was continued 
throughout a term of several weeks. For example, Dr. 
Learned, of the Johns Hopkins University, lectured to a 
class of teachers on German Literature every Monday 
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afternoon. Professor Maupin conducted classes in Begin- 
ners’ Latin, Intermediate Latin (Czsar), and Advanced 
Latin (Virgil), respectively on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays at 4.30 p. m. He had altogether 125 pupils in 
Latin. Professor Copinger taught beginners in French and 
advanced students in French on Mondays and Wednesdays 
with altogether 35 pupils. Professor Schwier had a class of 
17 in German on Fridays. Miss McCauley had a class of 40 
in Shakespeare on Wednesdays; Mr. Arthur, a class in 
Algebra on Fridays; Mr. Sollers, a class in Botany on 
Thursdays; and Miss Haughwout, a class in Physical and 
Vocal Culture on the same day. Besides these regular 
classes there was instruction in Kindergarten Work on 
Tuesdays by Miss Beatty. All of these classes were held in 
the rooms of the Western Female High School at 4.30 p. m. 
It is not possible for busy teachers to undertake very much 
extra work; the limitations of time and place compel them 
to elect something specific. Not more than two or three 
hours of class work were elected by individual teachers. 
Altogether about 400 were enrolled in class courses. The 
cost of 24 lessons was $2.50. The charge for ten lectures 
was $I. 

The above programme of “ Lesson Courses” for busy 
school teachers was one of the best educational projects 
developed in Baltimore after the excellent class courses 
which once flourished at the Peabody Institute." Such 
work is still maintained. 





*See H. B. Adams’ Memorial of Dr. N. H. Morison. 
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TEACHERS’ LECTURES AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY, 1898-99 


Lectures for teachers are not an altogether new feature 
of public instruction at the Johns Hopkins University. At 
various times educational talks have been given by in- 
vited lecturers; for example, Dr. William T. Harris, of the 
sureau of Education, and Dr. James MacAlister, of the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Public school teachers and 
kindergarten teachers were admitted to these Saturday 
morning courses. In the early years of the University, 
1877-78, laboratory courses, especially in Biology, were 
organized for the special benefit of those Baltimore teach- 
ers‘ who were prepared to profit by such facilities. 

Since its opening in 1876, the University has maintained 
free courses of instruction by lectures which have been 
attended from year to year by thousands of Maryland citi- 
zens, men and women, many of them professional educators 
and teachers in the public or private schools. Local lec- 
tures have been given by Hopkins men in the Peabody 
Institute, in city churches, at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in its various branches, and also in various 
schools and colleges throughout the State. For many years 
there has been in Baltimore an organized Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, before which occasional lectures were given by 
Hopkins men. Teachers’ Associations and Institutes, rep- 
resenting Baltimore County and other regions, have also 
invited University men to speak upon educational subjects. 





*See account of Professor Martin’s educational work with Balti- 
more teachers in the third and fourth annual reports of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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In the spring of 1898 there was an urgent request for 
lectures especially adapted to the needs of Baltimore teach- 
ers, and the Johns Hopkins University offered for the 
winter season of 1898-99, two class courses of instruction: 

(1) An Historical Series of 20 lectures, (1) on Educa- 
tion, and (2) on England and America. 

(2) A Scientific Series of 20 lectures on (1) Physical 
Geography and (2) Geology. 

The Historical Course began on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 4, 1898, at 8 o'clock, in McCoy Hall, and continued on 
successive Fridays (holidays excepted) until April 14, 1899. 

The Scientific Course began on Saturday, November 5, 
at 9.30 a. m. in McCoy Hall, and continued at the same 
hour on successive Saturdays until the course was com- 
pleted, April 15. 

The Historical Series began with a course of 10 lectures 
on the Education of the People. The course was intro- 
duced by Mr. J. W. Martin, of the People’s Palace, who 
gave an instructive talk on “ Educational Work in London,” 
with pictorial illustrations of various polytechnic institutes, 
evening continuation schools, board schools, public baths, 
etc. 

The course was continued by Professor H. B. Adams 
with a series of special lectures on the following subjects: 
(1) A Summer Meeting of Teachers at Chester, England; 
(2) University Extension and the Cambridge Summer 
Meeting; (3) Summer Meetings for Teachers in Edinburgh 
and Paris; (4) Educational Movements in Modern France; 
(5) Public Education in Germany; (6) Public Education in 
England; (7) Medizval Schools and Universities; (8) Clas- 
sical Education; (9) Hebrew Education; (10) Chinese and 
Japanese Education. 

Instead of beginning with education in antiquity or in 
the far-off Orient, Dr. Adams deliberately planned to work 
backward from the standpoint of present interest in adult 
education in certain modern educational movements. The 
first three lectures of his course have since been published 
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as Chapter II of the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Volume II, 1898. Each lecture of the entire series 
was accompanied with a printed outline of references of 
good books with questions requiring written answers. 

Following the educational course came a more strictly 
historical series beginning with two instructive lectures on 
(1) English Country Life in the Middle Ages and (2) Eng- 
lish Towns in the Middle Ages, by Dr. William Cunning- 
ham, of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was followed by 
Albert H. Smyth, Professor of English, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, who gave a graphic description of 
the Land of Shakespeare, based on personal observations 
and summer residence at Stratford-on-Avon for. several 
seasons. Then followed a series of four lectures by Dr. 
Guy Carleton Lee, of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
the English Beginnings of American Institutions, with the 
following special themes: (1) First English Settlement in 
America; (2) English and Colonial Churches; (3) English 
Law and Government; (4) Conflict of England and France 
in America. Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, also of the Johns 
Hopkins University, gave four lectures on American His- 
tory with special reference to (1) American Geography; 
(2) Causes of the American Revolution; (3) Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution; (4) the War of 1812. Toward 
the end of the course a very practical and suggestive lec- 
ture on “Learning to Teach” was given by Dr. S. E. 
Forman, a graduate of the Historical Department of the 
University, now Director of the Teachers’ Institutes of the 
State of Maryland. 

In addition to these lectures, which formed part of the 
regular Historico-Educational course, the following special 
courses were offered, without extra charge, to the public 
school teachers holding tickets to the Historical Section: 
(1) Eight lectures, in January and February, by Dr. James 
Schouler, on “The Industrial History of the United 
States”; (2) Five lectures on “ The Diplomatic Relations 
of the United States and Spanish-America” (reported in 








~~ 
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the University Circulars for March, 1899, p. 38), by Dr. 
John H. Latané, Professor of History in Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, and “ Albert Shaw Lecturer” in this 
University for 1899. These two special courses were given 
respectively in the Donovan Room and McCoy Hall on 
alternate days at 5 p. m. The attendance, although grati- 
fying, showed that the 5 o'clock hour is not so convenient 
for public school teachers as an evening appointment at 
8 o'clock. 

\ striking feature of the experiment was the large and 
regular attendance. There were in each course two grades 
of hearers: (1) Members of the “ Class,” who paid each a 
fee of $5, and who did a certain amount of required reading 
and class work; and (2) simply attendants on lectures, who 
paid an admission fee of $3. Of the first grade, or regular 
members, there were in the Historical Course 117; in the 
Scientific Course 111. Of the second grade there were I9g1 
attendants on the historical lectures, and 115 attendants on 
the scientific lectures. The total number of hearers in 
Science was 226; the total in History, 308. Records of at- 
tendance were kept from week to week for the classes only. 
In spite of continued cold and inclement weather, the regu- 
lar members of classes were almost invariably present. 
Every Friday night, at 8 o'clock, in McCoy Hall, and every 
Saturday morning, at 9.30, a large and attentive audience 
greeted the lecturer. 

\ special feature of the historical course was the written 
exercise required from week to week, in answer to printed 
or set questions connected with the previous lecture. These 
exercises involved not merely an understanding of the lec- 
ture, but, in some cases, a considerable amount of private 
reading. The questions, few in number, led to original 
inquiries in the Peabody and Pratt Libraries and to the 
exercise of independent judgment. The answers, which 
sometimes amounted to a series of short essays on assigned 
themes, were always carefully scrutinized by the lecturer 


or his assistants, and were returned to the writers with the 
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needed corrections or suggestions. The papers were 
marked in the same general or descriptive way as that now 
in vogue in the collegiate departments of the University, 
and the results from week to week showed that by far the 
greater number were ranked above the grade called “good.” 
From time to time the names of the five leading members 
of the Historico-Educational class were publicly mentioned 
by the lecturer. To encourage the best students, a prize 
was offered at the beginning of the above course. 

Another feature of the Teachers’ Lectures was the illus- 
tration of the subject-matter by lantern views. Instead of 
subordinating the lecture to mere sight-seeing or evening 
entertainment, the illustrations were usually given after 
the lecture and were always contributory to it. About 50 
minutes were allowed for the lecture and note-taking, with 
about 20 for the slides, which furnished an instructive and 
pleasing variation of the lecture theme. These object les- 
sons were in all cases carefully selected by the lecturer and 
served a really pedagogical purpose. 

A third feature of the Historico-Educational course was 
the systematic publication of select bibliographies of good 
books on the themes suggested by the lecture outlines, 
which were printed and taken home by the teachers from 
week to week, with the printed questions and topics for 
home study. This naturally led to considerable use of the 
library resources of Baltimore and to the practical discov- 
ery that the available literature on educational history is 


somewhat inadequate. There is manifest need of a good 





working library in this city for the investigation and pro- 
motion of educational interests, primary, secondary, and 
higher. Many complaints were made by Baltimore teachers 
regarding the impossibility of obtaining access to the books 
recommended in the select bibliographies 

A fourth and very noteworthy feature of the Teachers’ 
Lectures was the public interest in them shown by the 
teachers themselves, by university students, the public, the 
press, the Superintendent and Commissioners of the Public 
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Schools of Baltimore, many of whom were present from 
time to time. Earnest requests have been made for the 
continuation and further development of these courses of 
public instruction, which tend to promote mutual sympathy 
and understanding between the University and the City, 
and also between teachers, public, private, and academic. 
As a profession, the teaching class is really one in spirit and, 
in Baltimore at the present time, all should unite in promot- 
ing the common cause of education. 

In connection with the regular Historico-Educational 
Course, one of two recommended text-books was required, 
either Compayré’s “ History of Pedagogy” or Painter’s 
“ History of Education.” This private reading, together 
with the substance of the educational lectures constituted 
the basis of the written examination at the end of the course. 
In addition to this work, and the various written exercises, 
a more elaborate essay was required upon some special 
subject suggested by the lectures, either historical or edu- 
cational. Prizes in books were offered for the best essays. 
A simple certificate was prepared, on the Oxford model, 
for those members of the class whose final examination, 
required essay, written exercises, and attendance were pro- 
nounced satisfactory by the examiner. 

The following account of the Scientific Course was 
written by Dr. George B. Shattuck, the lecturer and exam- 
iner in that course: 

The teachers attending the Scientific Course concentrated 
their attention on studies in Geology and Physical Geog- 
raphy. In this course four lines of instruction were fol- 
lowed. These were first, the lectures; second, essay writ- 
ing; third, the journal club; and fourth, field excursions. 

The lectures were delivered on Saturday mornings at 
9.30, in McCoy Hall, and were scheduled so as to cover 
systematically a large range of topics in Dynamical, Phys- 
iographical and Historical Geology and Physical Geogra- 
phy. The following is a synopsis of the lecture course: 
November 5, The Atmosphere; 12, Rain; 19, Rivers in 
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General; December 3, Classification of Rivers; 10, The Life 
History of Niagara and the Development of the Great 
Lakes; 17, Lakes; January 7, Ice in General; 14, Glaciers; 
21, Geological Work of Organisms; 28, Oceans; February 
4, Volcanoes; 11, Mountains and Continents; 18, Geog- 
raphic Distribution of Organisms; 25, Paleontology; March 
4, Precambrian Time; 11, Cambrian and Silurian Time; 18, 
Devonian, Carboniferous and Permian Time; 25, Mesozoic 
Time; April 8, Tertiary Time; 15, Quaternary Time. The 
subject-matter of these lectures was treated so as to convey 
a comprehensive idea of the various forces at work on the 
earth’s surface and within its mass, as well as to give a 
broad outlook over the history of the earth as a whole. 

From time to time essays were assigned, on special topics 
discussed in the lectures, in order that the instructor could 
follow more carefully the progress of those participating in 
this exercise. These essays were carefully examined in 
detail and corrections and suggestions made wherever 
necessary. 

References and bibliographies, which had been printed 
and circulated, both aided the teachers in preparing their 
essays and served as a guide for those who desired to read 
some of the leading works on geology and geography. 

The journal club was held Tuesday afternoons through- 
out the months of December, January, February and March. 
The teachers who took part in this exercise reviewed papers 
on geological and geographical subjects published in the 
various scientific periodicals. During the four winter 
months a large number of books and papers were reviewed 
and discussed in the club and the desire of keeping abreast 
of the current literature was thus cultivated. 

Numerous geological excursions, into the region about 
Baltimore, were planned and began as soon as the weather 
permitted. The object of these excursions was to point 
out in the field many of the phenomena which were dis- 
cussed in the lectures. Explanations were given in the 
field. Teachers provided themselves with hammers and 
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notebooks in order to collect specimens and record obser- 
vations. Many of the teachers were in this way placed in 
a position to conduct small excursions of school children 
into the country on pleasant holiday afternoons and point 
out to them the meaning of the objects with which every- 
day contact has made them familiar. 

\ longer excursion was projected to Niagara Falls. This 
outing took the form of a scientific expedition and many 
points of interest other than Niagara were visited. 

Professor William B. Clark exercised general direction 
over the course, while the instruction was given by Dr. 
George B. Shattuck. Mr. Bailey Willis, of the United 
States Geological Survey, delivered a most instructive lec- 


ture on “ Mountains and Continents.” 


FINAL EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN THE HISTORICO- 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE, APRIL 15, 1899. 
Time 2 Hours 


1. Influence of Early Christian Teaching on Education. 

2. How did the Medieval Church and Cloister teach 
the People? 

3. Significance of the Revival of Greek. 

4. Briefly characterize German Educational Reform in 
the 16th Century. 

5. Mention some of the Leaders of French Education in 
the 17th Century. 

6. Of what use were the Theorists of the 18th Century? 

7. Popular Educational Progress in the 19th Century. 


List or Supyects CHOSEN FOR Essays spy BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS 


t. Thomas Arnold and his Influence as an Educator. 
2. Schools of Athens before the Christian Era. 


3. Sketch of the University of Cambridge. 
4. Charles the Great and his Patronage of Education. 


5. John Amos Comenius. 
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6. Comenius and Pestalozzi. (5) 

7. Egypt and Greece before Christ. 

8. Ancient Egyptian Civilization. 

9. Classical Education. 

10. Evolution of Education in the United States. 
11. Medizval Education. 

12. Rise of the New Education. 

13. Civil Liberty and Popular Education. 

14. Popular Education in Maryland. 

15. Growth of the Modern Idea in Education. 
16. Beginnings and Growth of Popular Education in the 


U.S. (3) 


17. Progress of Education in England. 

18. A Sketch of the Progress of Education 
19. Educational H y of tl a 

20. Educational | is of the ives 

21. Educational Moldings 


22. The French Academy 
23. Life and Teachings of Froebel. 

24. Culture in Ancient Greece 

25. Hebrew Education and its Influence on Modern 
Culture. 

26. Old and New Ideals. 

27. Influence of Education on the Indian 

28. Relations of the English and French to the Indians 

>» g 
of America. 

29. Education in Japan. 

30. The Jesuits as’ Educators. 

31. Education among the Ancient Jews 

32. Condition of the Jews in the Middle Ages 
33. Early Education of the Jews and its Influence upon 
Civilization. 

34. Massachusetts and Virginia—Harvard and William 
and Mary. 

35. French Monastic and Church Schools in the Middle 

3! 


36. Monastic and Church Schools in the Middle Ages. (2) 
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37. The Northmen and Normans. 

38. Oxford and Cambridge. 

39. Summary of the History of Pedagogy. 

40. Pestalozzi. (3) 

41. Port Royalists. 

42. Regeneration of Prussia. 

43. Some Beginnings of the Renaissance. 

44. The Hotel de Rambouillet and the Salons of the Old 
Régime. (4) 

45. Saracenic Contributions to Civilization. 

46. Early English Schools and Scholars. (2) 

47. The Evolution of a State. 

48. Stein and the Regeneration of Prussia. 

49. English Universities. (2) 

50. German Universities. 

51. The Utility of Universities. 

52. Development of Constitutional Liberty in Virginia. 

53. Higher Education of European and American 
Women. 

54. Influence of Women in the English Reformation. 

55. Higher Education of Women. 

56. Higher Education of Women in England. 


PrizE WINNERS IN THE HIsTORICAL-EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE 


Each person received five carefully chosen books, com- 
bining educational, historical, literary, biographical, patriotic 
or romantic interests. The award was made upon the basis 
of the written essay, the weekly written exercise, regular 
attendance, and final examination. The winners were all 
of the same rank and are arranged in alphabetical order: 


Augusta F. Ditty, Maud Hazeltine, 
Jessie J. Fitzgerald, Mary R. Le Compte Hess, 
Jacob Grape, Harriet L. Hopkins, 


Barbara Schunck. 
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List oF TEACHERS RECEIVING CERTIFICATES IN THE 
EpUCATIONAL-HISTORICAL COURSE 
All of these candidates wrote special essays and passed 
the final examination. From all were required weekly exer- 
cises. Some were more regular than others in attendance. 
At least 12 stood very near the honor list: 





Edward S. Addison, 
L. Elizabeth Andrew, 
Fannie Ash, 

M. I. Barney, 

Flora Becker, 

Jessie S. Bell, 

John S. Black, 
Jennie G. Borrell, 
Amicie M. Brun, 
Mary Bunworth, 
Agnes G. Carlisle, 
Helen G. Chowning, 
Agnes V. Corcoran, 
Elizabeth Crummer, 
Gerriet Dewers, 
Celesta L. Diggs, 
Augusta F. Ditty, 
Mary Graham Duff, 
Isabel P. Evans, 
Clara B. Fishpaw, 
Jessie J. Fitzgerald, 
Adelaide A. Glascock, 
Jacob Grape, 

Ella Harrison, 
Caroline Hayden, 
Maud Hazeltine, 
Clara Herman, 


Mary R. Le Compte Hess, 


Harriet L. Hopkins, 
Ella M. S. Horstmeier, 
3ella S. Hunter, 
Minna C. Kaessmann, 
Elizabeth R. Kearney, 


Mary E. W. king, 
M. Josephine Krager, 
Irene Leonard, 
Annie C. Meushaw, 
Eula R. Pollard, 
Mary M. Quinn, 
Alberta F. Reid, 
Carrie Rodgers, 
Blanche Rosenthal, 
Lavinia Schleisner, 
Anna C. Schloegel, 
Anna Schmidt, 
Barbara Schunck, 

M. Alice Smith, 
Lilian M. Skinner, 
Lydia E. Spence, 
Guy Spencer, 
Marshall Stitely, 
Carrie M. Sumwalt, 
Mary H. Sumwalt, 
Maggie Swain, 

Lida L. Tall, 

Clara V. Tapman, 
Louise E. Thalwitzer, 
Nellie A. Tompkins, 
Annie R. Tull, 

Saida A. Wallace, 
Mrs. Benjamin Wallis, 
Estelle S. Walters, 
Bertha Warfield, 

L. Ava Weedon, 

M. Josephine Wilson, 
Helen McCay Young. 








IV. 


PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL COURSES, 1899-1900 


During the current academic year the scope of the winter 
courses of public instruction has been somewhat widened. 
Last season a single course of twenty lectures was given in 
the representative science of Physical Geography. This 
year there is an advanced course in this subject, including 
Meteorology, and also a course of twenty lectures in Phys- 
ics, including laboratory exercises. 

The lectures in physical geography are given under the 
auspices of the Geological Department. Dr. Shattuck, who 
opened the course, is, in addition to being one of the asso- 
ciates in Geology, Chief of the Coastal Plain Division of the 
Maryland Geological Survey and has made a special study 
of physiographic processes. The general course which he 
gave in 1898-99 was largely attended by teachers and others 
desirous of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of physical geography 

Dr. Fassig, in addition to being an instructor in mete- 
orology at the University, is also a Section Director of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, assigned to work in connection with 
the Maryland State Weather Service, and has a very inti- 
mate knowledge of the meteorology of Maryland 

The lectures of Dr. Shattuck and Dr. Fassig are admir- 
ably adapted to teachers and others who desire information 
not only regarding the general principles of physical geog- 
raphy but also a concise knowledge of the physiographic 
conditions of Maryland. 

The courses in Physics under the direction of Professor 
Ames are given in the Physical Laboratory, and are de- 


signed to offer instruction in various branches of the subject, 


making a fairly systematic course. The lectures are illus- 
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trated by experiments and by lantern demonstrations, and 
are suited for a public audience as well as for those who are 
teachers or students. 

The laboratory exercises are offered exclusively to teach- 
ers of Physics, and an attempt is made to offer suitable in- 
struction in the preparation of lectures and in the direction 
of laboratory work. It is expected that from time to time 
lecturers from other universities will be invited to take part 
in the Physical course. 

Last season a course of twenty lectures was given upon 
historical and educational subjects. 

This year three short courses of lectures in English Lit- 
erature, by Professor Albert H. Smyth, of Philadelphia, illus- 
trated by lantern views, are in progress. On Nov. 10, 
Dr. James E. Russell, Dean of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, gave an address on the 
theory of normal education and the aims of the institution 
of which he is the head. Nov. 17, Dr. James MacAlister, 
President of the Drexel Institute, lectured on the public 
school system of Philadelphia. 

It is not possible for any one to attend all of these classes. 
Some are held on Friday evenings and Saturday mornings, 
at times the most convenient for public school teachers. 
Other courses are given in the afternoon, during the week; 
but all of the following are public educational courses and 
are open to applicants at a moderate charge. (See below 
under “ Fees.”’) 

Citizens of Baltimore and Maryland, whether engaged in 
teaching or not, now enjoy in the winter season the privi- 
leges which in some academic communities are offered in 
summer sessions. It is hoped that many attendants upon 
lectures may be attracted from the country as well as from 
the city, and that students from Washington and vicinity, 
possibly persons from Virginia and other States, may find 
winter residence in this city. 

Special arrangements have been made to encourage 
county teachers, and persons living at a distance from Bal- 
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timore, to attend the Friday evening and Saturday morning 
lectures. 

The attention of clergymen, Charity Organization work- 
ers, and the friends of municipal improvement should be 
called to two courses of Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett and Dr. J. 
H. Hollander (author of “ The Financial History of Balti- 
more”), devoted to “ Studies of the Modern City.” 


Fees. The courses in English Literature constituted one 
series of 18 lectures, for which one fee of $3 for attendance 
was required at the Treasurer’s office. For attendance with 
the additional privilege of class work, consisting of written 
exercises and final examination, the fee was $5. The same 
terms were required for the course on Advanced Physical 
Geography, and also for the course of twenty lectures on 
Physics. The charge for laboratory privileges in Physics 
on Saturday mornings, twenty exercises, was $5; for labora- 
tory privileges in zoology, $10. The two courses under IV. 
formed a public educational series, for which the fee was $3. 
The introductory lectures in the teachers’ educational course 
were free. 

Certificate. For regular attendance, satisfactory class or 
laboratory work, and final examination, a simple certificate 
s to be awarded to successful students in any public educa- 


tional course. 
PROSPECTUS. 
4 
Advanced Physical Geography. (20 lectures.) 
(1) Geotocy. Five class lectures by Dr. Greorce B. 
SHATTUCK, beginning in McCoy Hall, Saturday morning, 


November 4, at 10.30, and continuing weekly at this hour 
in the same place. 


Lecture . The Cause of a Glacial Period. 

Lecture II. The Age of the Earth. 

Lecture III. The Ocean from a Geological Point of View. 
Lecture IV. Critical Periods in the Earth’s History. 
Lecture V. The Antiquity of Man. 
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(2) METEOROLOGY. Fifteen class lectures by Dr. OLI- 
VER L. Fassic, according to the following outline of topics, 
will be given on Saturday mornings after the close of Dr. 
Shattuck’s course: 


Lecture I, } The Temperature of the Atmosphere. (Lantern illustra- 
tions. ) 
Lecture II. } Temperature defined. How it is measured. Solar 


radiation. Variations in temperature at the earth’s 
surface. The temperature of space. The functions 
of the atmosphere. 

Lecture III. } Forms of Water in the Atmosphere. (Lantern illustra- 

. tions.) 

IV. } The vapor of water. Humidity. Evaporation. Dew. 

Frost and frost-forms. Fog. Clouds and cloud- 

forms. Rain, snow, and hail. Rainfall and its 

measurement; its variations and its distribution 

at the earth’s surface. Theories of rain-formation. 

Lecture V. The Weight and Extent of the Atmosphere. (Lantern 
illustrations.) 

Measuring the pressure of the air. Variations in 
pressure. Relation between pressure and wind- 
direction and velocity. The height of the atmos- 
phere. The distribution of atmospheric pressure 
at the earth’s surface. Areas of high and low 
pressure. 

Lecture VI. q The Movements of the Atmosphere. (Lantern illustra- 

Vil. tions.) 

VIII. \ Winds and their causes. The measurement of wind. 
velocity and direction. Variations in wind-velocity 
and direction. Periodic winds. Cyclonic winds. 
Permanent winds. The general circulation of the 
atmosphere. Storms: dustwhirls, thunderstorms, 
tornadoes, waterspouts, cyclones and anti-cyclones. 
Factors in the formation, maintenance, and pro- 
gression of storms. The geographical distribution 
of storms. 

Lecture IX. Weather, or the Transient Phases of the Atmosphere. 

A study of the daily synoptic weather charts. (Lan- 
tern illustrations.) 

Lecture X. Climate, or the Average Character of the Weather. (Lan- 
tern illustrations.) 

Climate defined. Climatic factors. Determination of 
average values. Climatic zones. Ocean-climates. 
Continental climates. Mountain climates. 

Lecture XI. Do Climates Change? 
Lecture XII. ) Foretelling the Weather. (Lantern illustrations.) 

XIII. { The methods of the ancients—and some moderns. 

Modern official methods. 

Lecture XIV The Work of a National Weather Bureau. (Lantern 
illustrations. ) 

Lecture XV. Two Centuries of Progress in Meteorology. (Lantern 
illustrations.) 





' 
' 


— 
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Proposep Topics FOR A SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 
Friday afternoon informal conferences on the practical bear- 
ings of meteorology and on the work of meteorological 
bureaus will be arranged for those taking the course in 
Physical Geography, without additional fees. 


1. The equipment of an observing station 

2. The meteorological work of the U. 8. Hydrographic Office upon 
the oceans 

The organization and work of foreign services 

4. Practical lesson in the construction and interpretation of the 
daily weather chart 

) Meteorological instruments and their installation 

6. The use of kitesand balloons in the exploration of the atmosphere 

7. Meteorology asa nature study in the public schools 

Ss Mountain meteorological stations 

%. The literature of meteorology 

10. Some American contributions and contributors to meteorology 





IT. 
Physics. 


There will be two courses in Physics, as follows: 
First, a Series of Twenty Lectures on Special Topics by 
Professor Ami 


1 Vibrating Bodies 11 Elementary Electricity 

2. Spinning Toy 12 Electrical Conduction 

%. Fluid Motion 13. Induced Electric Currents 
t Soap Bubbles 14 X-Rays 

5. Flying Machines 15. Lightning. 

6. Theory of Musi 16. Telegraphy with and without 
7. Mechanical Theory of Heat Wires. 

8. Radiation and Conduction of 17. Wave Theory of Light 

Heat 18. Color Photography 

9. Liquefaction or Gases 19. Spectrum Analysis 
10. Magnets 20. Constitution of the Sun 


This course will begin Saturday, November 4, at 9 a. m., in the 
Physical Laboratory, and continue weekly at the same hour in that place 
The lectures will be illustrated by experiments and demonstrations 

Second, a Laboratory Course designed for Teachers of 
Physics. This will consist of work in the Physical Labora- 
tory on Saturday mornings, at 10 o'clock; and opportuni- 
ties will be given the members of the class to set up appa- 
ratus for lecture purposes and to perform suitable experi 
ments. This class will not be formed unless twenty-five 


students are enrolled 
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III. 


Zoology. 

A practical course in Zoology is offered, provided twenty- 
ive students are assured at once. A larger number cannot 
be accommodated. 

The work will be done in the Biological Laboratory Sat- 
urdays from 9 to 1 o'clock, November 11 to March 14 in- 
clusive—seventeen sessions, or sixty-eight hours, in all. 

The ground covered will be: the use of the microscope; 
microscopic study of fresh water infusoria (e.g. Amoeba, the 
Bell-animalcule, the Slipper-animalcule) and of the Hydra; 
dissection of the Earthworm, Mussel, Insect, Crayfish, Crab, 
and Frog; study of the Frog’s egg and the Tadpole. 

The laboratory work will be superintended by Dr. E. A. 
Andrews, Associate Professor of Biology, and by Mr. W. C. 
Curtis, Assistant in Biology. In each session, an explana- 
tory lecture will be given by Professor Andrews. 

Such books and implements as are not supplied by the 
University should not exceed in cost two dollars. The fee 
for the course is $10, payable in advance at the Treasurer’s 


office. 





IV. 
Studies of the Modern City. (20 lectures.) 


Part 1. Pusrtic Arp, CHARITY, AND CORRECTION. A 
course of ten lectures is offered by Dr. Jerrrey R. 
BRACKETT upon problems of Public Aid, Charity, and Cor- 
rection, with particular reference to social conditions in the 
large cities of the United States. Beginning with the grow- 
ing opportunities and the need of education for social ser- 
vice, the lectures will treat of the general tendencies towards 
the restoration of dependents and the prevention of depend- 
ence. Illustrations will be given from conditions in Balti- 
more, and the course is aimed to be of especial use to 
clergymen and to students who plan to take up practical 
social work. 
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This course will begin Monday, November 13, at 4 p. m., 
in the Donovan Room, and continue on successive Mondays 
at the same hour and place. 

The topics will be as follows: 


1. Study of Philanthropy. 6. Public Aid or Charitable Aid. 
2. Causes of Poverty, Pauperism, 7. Reformation. 
and Crime. 8. Child-saving. 
8. The Aim of Philanthropy. 9. Neighborhood Improvement 
4. Treatment of the Homeless. and Personal Contact. 
5. Treatment of the Resident 10. The Church as a Factor in 
Needy. Social Progress. 


Part 2. City GOVERNMENT AND City IMPROVEMENT. 
A course of ten lectures, following Dr. Brackett’s, is offered 
by Associate Professor J. H. HOLLANDER upon the prin- 
ciples and practice of Municipal Government, with particu- 
lar reference to current municipal problems in the United 
States. The method of treatment will be descriptive, critical 
and comparative. Beginning with a discussion of the 
growth and significance of the modern industrial city, atten- 
tion will be paid to the characteristic features of municipal 
organization in Great Britain, France and Germany. The 
evolution of the American city will then be traced, and de- 
tailed study made of municipal administration, finances and 
functions in the United States. In conclusion, the future 
and the possibilities of the American city will be discussed. 

This course will be given in the Donovan Room on Mon- 
days at 5 p. m., beginning in the latter half of January, after 
the close of Dr. Brackett’s course. One fee of $3 is required 
for the two courses, including brief class discussions. 

The topics will be as follows: 


1. The Problems of Municipal 6. The Evolution of the Amer- 

Government. ican City. 
2. The Growth of Cities. 7. Municipal Administration in 
3. Municipal Government in Great the United States. 

Britain. 8. Municipal Finances in the 
4. Municipal Government in United States. 

France. 9. Municipal Functions in the 
5. Municipal Government in Ger- United States. 

many. 10. The Possibilities of the 


American City. 
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V. 
Modern English Literature. (18 lectures.) 


(1) Livinc Writers OF ENGLAND. Six class lectures 
by Professor ALBERT H. Smytu, of Philadelphia, in McCoy 
Hall, beginning at 8 o’clock Friday evening, December 15, 
and continuing Saturday noon, December 16; Friday even- 
ing, December 22, Saturday noon, December 23; Friday 
evening, January 5, and Saturday noon, January 6. 

This course of lectures is prepared entirely from personal 
knowledge and acquaintance, and contains material that has 
never found its way into print. The lecturer’s purpose is to 
introduce the student to the writers who are to-day the 
acknowledged chiefs of English literature, to portray their 
personal traits, and to describe their methods and their mis- 
sion. The lectures are: 


I. Thomas Hardy. 
II. George Meredith. 

III. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

IV- The Minor Poets. 

Vv. The Literary Scholars and Critics. 

VI. The Journalists. 

Lecture IV contains sketches of the personal career and appreciations 
of the verse of the following poets: Francis Thompson, Stephen 
Phillips, Lawrence Binyon, Lionel Johnson, John Davidson, Ernest 
Coleridge, W. B. Yeats, Moncy-Coutts. 

Lecture V relates to such critics as Lang, Courthope, Saintsbury, 
Stopford Brooke, Sydney Lee, Dowden, Hereford, Furnivall, Knight, 
and Aldi-Wright. 

Lecture VI defines the character and describes the personnel of the 
literary papers of England—quarterly, monthly, and weekly reviews, 
and the daily papers which devote attention to literary matters. 


(2) THe Lake Country—Past AND PRESENT. These 
lectures, also by Professor Smyth, are illustrated with en- 
tirely new lantern views. The photographs of Cumberland 
scenery and of Westmoreland places and people were taken 
under Professor Smyth’s direction. This series will begin 
Friday evening, January 12, and continue Saturday noon, 
January 13, and so until January 27. 

I. Life and Nature in the Lake Country. (Summary: Geography 
of the Lake Country; language, folk-lore, and customs of the 


country; Daffodil Day; rushbearing; views of the historic 
ruins and natural scenery of the region.) 
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Literary associations of the Lakes. (Illustrated with views of 
the interior and exterior of Rydal Mount, Dove Cottage, Nab 
Cottage, The Knoll, Fox How, Fox Shyll, Elleray, and Brant- 
wood.) 

William Wordsworth. 

Coleridge and his Children. 

Robert Southey, John Wilson, and Thomas De Quincey. 

Harriet Martineau, the Arnolds, John Ruskin, and William 
Watson. 


Burns AND Scott. This series will begin Friday 


evening, February 2, and continue Saturday noon, Febru- 
ary 3, and so on to February 17. 


The Land of Burns (fully illustrated by Professor Smyth, with 
new lantern slides). 

The Songs of Burns. (In the course of this lecture several 
songs of Burns are read by the lecturer and views are shown 
of the persons and places concerned in the poems.) 

Sir Walter Scott at Home (fully illustrated with new lantern 
slides). 

The Wizard of the North. 

Literary Edinburgh. 

Scott’s Poems and Romances. 


= B. Apams, Chairman. 
Committee: < W. B. CLARK. 
J. S. Ames. 











V. 
WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE* 


Your Excellency, the Governor; your Honor, the Mayor ; Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

The Colonial Dames of America deserve to be congratu- 
lated this day on the completion and unveiling of a beautiful 
tablet marking the historic site of the old Fountain Inn on 
Light Street or, as it used to be called, “ Light Lane,” 
where George Washington tarried on at least three memor- , 
able occasions. The first visit was on May 5, 1775, when he 
was on his way to Philadelphia as a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, where he was appointed to command the 
Revolutionary army at Cambridge. The second visit was 
on September 18,1781, on his way to Virginia, to the siege 
of Yorktown. The third visit was on the 17th of April, 
1789, when he was journeying northward to New York to 
be inaugurated as first President of the United States. 
These three visits to Baltimore by George Washington are 
especially worthy of patriotic commemoration because they 





*An address to Chapter I of The Colonial Dames of America 
and invited guests, February 22, 1899, in the parlors of the Carroll- 
ton Hotel, on the occasion of the unveiling of a memorial tablet 
bearing this inscription: 

“This site was formerly occupied by the Fountain Inn where 
General George Washington lodged upon the following memorable 
occasions: May 5, 1775, on his journey to Philadelphia as a Dele- 
gate from Virginia to the Second Continental Congress; Septem- 
ber 8, 1781, on his way to the reduction of Yorktown; April 17, 
1789, when proceeding, as President-elect, to his Inauguration at 
New York. This tablet is erected by Chapter I of the Colonial 
Dames of America, February 22, 1899.” 

To illustrate in educational ways the relations of George Wash- 
ington to Baltimore was the object of this address. 





= 
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represent not only Washington’s personal relations to Bal- 
timore, but also three great and decisive events in the his- 
tory of our common country: First, the beginnings of the 
American Revolution and of our national Declaration of 
Independence. Second, the completion of the American 
Revolution by Washington’s capture of the British army in 
Virginia. Third, the establishment of a permanent union of 
these United States and by the unanimous choice of George 
Washington as our first President. First in war, first in 
peace, and with special significance on this memorial day, 
first in the hearts of his countrywomen. 

It is impossible in the brief space assigned me to speak 
in detail of the circumstances attending the three memorial 
visits of Washington to Baltimore. But I will briefly de- 
scribe the most famous of all. Late in the afternoon of the 
17th of April, 1789, General Washington, coming by way 
of Alexandria, Georgetown and Bladensburg in three days, 
in his own carriage, approached the town of Baltimore. A 
cavalcade of finely mounted horsemen rode forth from this 
hospitable city to meet the coming chief of the nation. 
They escorted him into town amid the general enthusiasm 
of citizens and small boys, who lined the streets on either 
hand. Salvos of artillery greeted the civic hero. Joy and 
rejoicing filled the heart of Baltimore. Washington was 
taken to Grant’s Tavern, or the old Fountain Inn, upon the 
site of the present Carrollton Hotel. A committee of citi- 
zens, headed by James McHenry, afterwards Washington’s 
Secretary of War in his second administration, promptly 
appeared upon the scene and made a speech of welcome. 

In reply, Washington said: “Gentlemen, the tokens of 
regard and affection which I have often received from the 
citizens of this town were always acceptable, because I be- 
lieved them always sincere. Be pleased to receive my best 
acknowledgments for the renewal of them on the present 
occasion. If the affectionate partiality of my fellow-citizens 
has prompted them to ascribe greater effects to my conduct 
and character than were justly due, I trust the indulgent 
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sentiment on their part will not produce any presumption 
on mine.” 

Other visits there certainly were. Every time Washing- 
ton went to Philadelphia or northwards he must have 
passed through Baltimore. For example, in 1798, Nov. 
7, he is known to have stopped at this Fountain Inn when 
on his way to Trenton to reorganize the American army. 
Danger had arisen of a war with France, then endeavoring 
to coerce America into a war with England. But the danger 
soon died away and that visit of Washington to Baltimore 
is of minor interest. Old soldiers were, however, recruiting 
their companies afresh. The Baltimore Independent Blues, 
ready to be reviewed, were drawn up on Baltimore Street, 
then Market Street, and down the line, from Light Street 
corner to South Street, walked Ex-President Washington 
in civilian dress. The soldiers afterwards marched down 
Light Street in compliment to General Washington, who 
stood on the front steps of the old hotel. 

It is, therefore, by singular historical fitness that this 
memorial tablet has been erected on the Light-Street side 
of the Carrollton Hotel, for, on the west side, was the 
original entrance to Fountain Inn. On that side stood 
General Washington, as on all other occasions when he was 
especially honored and escorted to his lodgings by the 
soldiers and populace of this city. And there, too, in 1824, 
stood the Marquis de la Fayette when escorted to his hotel 
and saluted by the National Guards and the De Kalb 
Cadets. 

Many have been the stirring events and social scenes on 
this historic spot, from the time of the American Revolution 
to the close of the 18th century, from the War of 1812 down 
to our own times. The politics and parties of Baltimore 
and Maryland have been and still are shaped under the 
shelter of this historic roof-tree. In the inner courtyard 
of the Fountain Inn there once grew a shady tree under 
which Washington undoubtedly stood, as he did under the 
famous elm, when he took command of the troops at Cam- 
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bridge. But the Cambridge elm is fast falling to decay and 
soon it will be only a memory like that of the ancient tree 
in the Fountain Inn courtyard, which survives only in a 
print, which Mr. Brooks has shown you. 

After all, old trees and oll houses do not compare with 
the historic spirit in living people who keep alive the events 
which the old trees and the old houses once helped to 
commemorate. More enduring than the Fountain Inn will 
be that beautiful tablet now facing the western sun. That 
tablet will recall to every Baltimore beholder and to the 
stranger within your gates the living presence of George 
Washington, the immortal guest-friend of Baltimore. He 
will be welcomed anew by every visitor who drives or walks 
through Light Street, by every citizen and schoolboy who 
sees your artistic memorial. “The living, the living, he 
shall praise thee, as I do this day” (Isaiah 38: 19). 

Visitors to Montreal or Quebec, to London, Paris, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, or any historic city, are profoundly im- 
pressed by these street reminders of the illustrious dead. 
It is they, the immortals, who really live in the conscious- 
ness of thoughtful citizens, the men and women of to-day. 
The spirits of the past have the perpetual freedom of historic 
cities. The fathers live on in the sons and daughters who 
realize the significance of Baltimore’s history. True and 
loyal souls, men and women of light and leading, constitute 
this modern town. 

Your Honor, the Mayor, Baltimore is indeed great in 
population, extensive in territory, flourishing in business, 
distinguished in art and institutions, but its noblest inherit- 
ance, its eternal monument, is the stately column erected 
by the State of Maryland to the memory of George Wash- 
ington. There it stands on our Capitoline Hill, the historic 
acropolis of Baltimore, the most beautiful column in this 
country, a conspicuous landmark for the whole region 
roundabout, and at the same time viewed and reviewed by 
passing citizens every day of their lives. Its inscriptions 
form a compendium of our Revolutionary history, an open 
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record known to all men, read and re-read this very day by 
children from the public schools. The Washington Monu- 
ment has determined the development of this city, the up- 
ward tendency of its growth and institutional life. But for 
that magnificent work of historic art, that memorial of 
George Washington by the State of Maryland, Baltimore 
would never have had its Mount Vernon Place, its Peabody 
Institute, its Johns Hopkins University. 

Let us, therefore, fellow-citizens, honor the deeds of the 
fathers of this American republic and cherish their memo- 
ries. For they founded states and cities. They fought bat- 
tles for liberty and independence. They made their country 
truly great and free. Even this American continent can- 
not limit their fame. “The whole earth,” said Pericles, “ is 
the monument of illustrious men.” 

In the old English city of Chester there is on a certain 
street a house-motto which impressed me when I first be- 
held it. The motto reads, “God’s Providence is Mine 
Inheritance.” We ought to feel that the memory of George 
Washington is the most precious historic legacy of this 
Monumental City. Battle Monument does not compare 
with the Washington Monument in educational value. 
Here in Baltimore, in December, 1776, George Washington 
received his power as Commander-in-Chief. In our State 
Capitol at Annapolis he resigned his commission and be- 
came once more a private citizen and a man of peace. 

Grandest of all his peaceful projects was that of a National 
University, based upon individual endowment. That pro- 
ject may be found in many of his writings, but the clearest 
and strongest statement of it occurs in his last will and 
testament. There he employed the following significant 
language: “It has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised, on a liberal scale, which would have a tendency to 
spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away local attachments and State 
prejudices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed 
ought to admit, from our national councils. Looking 
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anxiously forward to the accomplishment of so desirable an 
object as this is, in my estimation, my mind has not been 
able to contemplate any plan more likely to effect the 
measure than the establishment of a University in a central 
part of the United States, to which the youths of fortune 
and talents from all parts thereof may be sent for the com- 
pletion of their education, in all branches of polite literature, 
in arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the princi- 
ples of politics and good government, and, as a matter of 
infinite importance in my judgment, by associating with 
each other, and forming friendships in juvenile years, be 
enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from those 
local prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just 
been mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, are 
never-failing sources of disquietude to the public mind, and 
pregnant of mischievous consequences to this country. 
Under these impressions, so fully dilated, I give and be- 
queath, in perpetuity, the fifty shares which I hold in the 
Potomac Company . . . towards the endowment of a uni- 
versity.” 

Was it not a remarkable fact that the two great rivers of 
Virginia, the James and the Potomac, should have been the 
principal economic forces in the development of Washing- 
ton’s educational hopes for Virginia and his country? His 
stock in the James River Navigation Company became a 
permanent source of revenue for Washington College, now 
Washington and Lee University, where recently President 
Wilson consciously and avowedly revived the Old Williams- 
burg ideal of a combined school of law and history, politics 
and economics. Washington’s stock in the Potomac Navi- 
gation Company became the historic source for his larger 
idea of a national university. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, which succeeded the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
and the Potomac Company as a trade-route between the 
West and the Atlantic seaboard, proved for many years the 
chief source of revenue for the Johns Hopkins University, 
itself national in spirit, though not in name. 
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Whatever may be the fate of corporations, Washington’s 
grand idea of a truly national university will live on in 
Baltimore and find ultimately even larger realization in the 
nation’s capital. To this end all existing colleges and uni- 
versities will in spite of themselves contribute. State inter- 
ests and sectional prejudice will yield to larger and richer 
opportunities for the study of history, politics, economics, 
social science and diplomacy—opportunities already exist- 
ing in the city of Washington. A national government 
which expends over three million dollars per annum for 
scientific purposes is, consciously or unconsciously, promot- 
ing George Washington’s noble project for the highest edu- 
cation of the American people. Private and ill-considered 
schemes may fail, but State and national ideas in university 
education must ultimately combine and prevail in this fed- 
eral Republic. “ He that believeth, doth not make haste.” 

Washington’s idea of a National University in the city 
which bears his name was never so full of life as it is to-day. 
But let us remember that, as Baltimore anticipated’ the 
Federal City by many years in the completion of a noble 





“It is a curious fact that Baltimore anticipated the Federal City 
in founding a “ Washington University.” In the spring of 1827, 
Washington College, of Washington, Pennsylvania, authorized the 
institution in Baltimore of the “ Washington Medical College.” 
It got a charter from the Maryland Legislature in 1832 and in 1839 
became legally known as the “ Washington University of Balti- 
more.” It occupied on North Broadway new buildings costing 
$40,000, now occupied by the Church Home and Infirmary. 
“ Washington University ” collapsed in 1851 and its buildings were 
sold for debt. After the civil war, the old Washington University 
Medical School was revived by the Legislature in 1867. The cata- 
logue of 1868 said that “one student from each Congressional 
district of the late slave-holding States is received as a beneficiary 
in Washington University, precedence being given to wounded 
and disabled soldiers.” Lectures were held in the buildings now 
occupied by the City Hospital and by the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, with which college “Washington University” was 
merged in 1877. See Dr. Bernard C. Steiner’s “ History of Edu- 
cation in Maryland” (Bureau of Education, 1894), pp. 286-291, a 
work which originated in the above curious bit of educational 
history narrated by his father. 
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monument to George Washington, so we have anticipated 
Congress in establishing, according to Washington’s liberal 
plan, “a university in a central part of the United States,” 
to which young men from all parts of our common country 
are sent for the completion of their education. 

The 22d of February is a fitting day for this historic com- 
memoration. The birthday of George Washington marks 
a national as well as a municipal holiday. It is also the 
anniversary of the inauguration of the Johns Hopkins. If 
the Father of his Country could have seen with his own 
eyes the establishment of a university in Baltimore, midway 
between the North and the South, he would have rejoiced, 
as we do this day, in the providence of God in human his- 
tory. God’s providence is indeed our inheritance. Let us 
accept in the spirit of the Psalmist: “ Be ye sure that the 
Lord he is God; it is he that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves.” 

To the Colonial Dames of America I would say: “ Be not 
weary in well-doing ”; revive and quicken here the national 
spirit of George Washington in matters pertaining to his- 
tory and education. Devise a plan on a liberal scale which 
shall “ have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through 
all parts of this rising empire.” These are not my words, 
but those of the greatest American. I would suggest 
that you establish a Maryland Scholarship or Fellow- 
ship in American History, to be awarded annually to the 
best Maryland graduate student in that department of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Encourage him on this Balti- 
more and Maryland vantage-ground to contribute some 
lasting memorial as did your fathers before you when they 
erected the Washington Monument. Continue to mark the 
historic sites of this Monumental City. Collect all the 
books and historic prints ever published in Baltimore and 
Maryland. But above all things, discover a talented Mary- 
land college graduate, possibly one already a Doctor of 
Philosophy, and develop him into an American historian. 

I have lately been much interested in a published inter- 
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view with President Schurman, of Cornell University, who 
went out to the Philippine Islands as chairman of our gov- 
ernment commission of five men, including Admiral Dewey, 
Major-General Otis, Colonel Charles Denby (our Ex-Min- 
ister to China), and Professor Worcester, of the University 
of Michigan, author of a book on “ The Philippine Islands 
and their People.” Jacob Gould Schurman was originally 
a poor boy, born in Prince Edward’s Island in 1854. He 
did not begin to seek a higher education until he was six- 
teen years of age. Before that he had been a clerk in a 
country store, first on $30 and afterwards on $60 a year. 
He went to the Prince of Wales College situated at 
Charlotte Town and there, in open competition with boys 
from the entire island, won a $60 scholarship. That paltry 
stipend, the equivalent of his former salary as a clerk, was 
Schurman’s first positive encouragement in the higher edu- 
cational life. From the Prince of Wales College, in Prince 
Edward's Island, young Schurman went next to Acadia 
College in Nova Scotia and there won a $500 scholarship, 
tenable for three years in London University. The ques- 
tions were sent out from England and were distributed by 
the Governor-General to all the colleges in Canada. That 
poor boy from Prince Edward’s Island won the noble prize 
which took him across the sea. He studied in London and 
Edinburgh and there after three years competed for the 
Hibbard Travelling Fellowship, yielding $2000 a year for 
philosophical study anywhere on the continent of Europe. 
In the face of competition from Oxford, Cambridge and the 
United Kingdom, Schurman won the spiendid honor. He 
finished his liberal education in Heidelberg and Berlin. 
There he met the American Minister, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, who afterwards recommended him for the chair in 
philosophy at Cornell University, of which Dr. Schurman is 
now president. 

Does any one believe for one moment that this poor 
Canadian boy would now be one of the most scholarly 
college presidents in the United States and at the same time 
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the head of a most important American commission but 
for those early academic rewards and scholarships? God’s 
providence was certainly his inheritance. I do not ask you 
to establish another scholarship or fellowship for a Canadian 
or a New Englander at the Johns Hopkins University. I 
am simply illustrating the English system of prize scholar- 
ships by recent noteworthy results, and I ask you, the 
Colonial Dames of America, to found in Baltimore, as 
your Washington Monument, a Maryland Fellowship of 
American History, to be awarded annually to the best grad- 
uate student from this State. My plea is for a local, acad- 
emic foundation, not another marble column or another 
bronze statue, but a permanent fund for the extension of 
Maryland’s historical influence throughout the whole 
country and for the perpetuation of the national spirit of 
George Washington, which we have this day commemo- 
rated. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure of accompanying a party of 
30 Hopkins college boys, nearly all of them Baltimoreans, 
on a visit to Washington to see the New Congressional 
Library and Congress itself in session. Most interesting 
were the living men and those artistic memorials of our 
nation’s history, those reminders of the world’s civilization; 
but, as we came out from those stately halls, we saw tower- 
ing above all the government buildings that magnificent 
obelisk dedicated to the one man Washington. I thought 
and reminded the boys from Baltimore: “How much 
greater even than great men are the influences which pro- 
ceed from their lives.” Emerson has said that “ Institutions 
are the lengthened shadows of great men”; but are not 
cities like Baltimore and Washington, are not institutions 
of law, education, and religion more than mere shadows of 
men? Indeed, they are in one sense the projected souls of 
the illustrious dead. They are, like all history, the glorious 
resurrection of the deathless past, the larger life of the 
present, the advancing sunlight of an immortal future. 

May your Washington Monument be a creation of the 
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spirit, the liberation of a soul, and not a work of mere 
stone or brass. May you, Colonial Dames of America, be 
able to say with the poet Horace: 


I’ve reared a monument, my own, 
More durable than brass, 

Yea, kingly pyramids of stone 
In height it doth surpass. 


Rain shall not sap, nor driving blast 
Disturb its settled base, 

Nor countless ages rolling past 
Its symmetry deface. 


I shall not wholly die. Some part, 
Nor that a little, shall 

Escape the dark destroyer’s dart, 
And his grim festival. 


Let us turn now, in conclusion, from the noble words of 
the Roman poet to the aspiring sentiments of an American 
woman, in her ode to the Washington Monument, pub- 
lished in Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1899: 


Oh, pure, white shaft upspringing to the light 
With one grand leap of heavenward-reaching might, 
Calmly against the blue for evermore 

Lift thou the changeless type of souls that soar 
Above the common dust of sordid strife 

Into the radiant ether of a life 

Shepherded by the vastness of eternity! 

A hero’s quickening spirit lifteth thee 

Unto the skies that claim thee for their own: 
In those vast fields of light, sublime, alone, 
High commune holdest thou with the young day, 
With sunset’s glowing heart ere twilight gray 
Hath stilled its throbbing fires, and with dim night 
That folds thee softly in the silver light 

Of many a dreaming moon. In majesty 
Serene, like the great name enshrined in thee, 
Thou dost defy the all-destroying years. 

Smite with thy still rebuke our craven fears! 
Point us forever to the highest height, 

And in our Nation’s peril-hours shine white 
With the mute witness to the undying power 

Of the high soul that lives above the hour! 
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119, 120, 126, 128, 138. 568. 

Dittleback, Peter, 295. See | Fell’s Point Bank, 113, 130. 


“Verval en Val Labadisten.” 
Donelson Andrew Jackson, 
nominated for Vice-presiden- 


cy, 179. 
Druid Hill Park, 256-257, 259. 


E 

Eastern Bank of Baltimore, 78, 
79, 110. 

Education, Maryland banks 
taxed for, 46, 48, 64, 87, 119, 
130, 132. 

Eliot, John, meets  Labadist 
commissioners, 307. 


Elkton Bank, chartered, 51; ob- 
jects, 42-43; closed, 58, 59-60; 
state subscription to stock, 70. 

Elliott, A. Marshall, public lec- 
ture, 552. 

Emancipation (North Carolina), 
345-350 


Empire Club (Baltimore), 214. 


English Literature (Teachers’ 
Course), 573-574. 

English travelers in United 
States, 197 (note). 

Evans, Henry, founds Metho- 
dist church at Fayetteville, 
373-375. 

F 
Fassig, Dr. Oliver L., public 


lectures, 566, 569-570. 

Farmers and 
of Baltimore, 
stock quotations, 
tion (1830), 76; charter ex- 
tended, 86; capital reduced, 
107; state interest in, 108. 

Farmers and ~ weg Bank 
(Frederick Co.), 

Farmers and Millere "Bank (Ha- 


chartered, 41; 
53; condi- 


gerstown), 78, 106-107. 

Farmers and Planters Bank 
(Baltimore), 78, 97, 107. 

Farmers Bank of Maryland, 
capital, 16; payment inter- 
est on deposits, 16; chartered, 
23-24; directors, 35-36; char- 


ter extended, 47 





Fillimore, Millard, candidate for 


presidency, 179, 210, 213. 

“ Floating School ” (Baltimore), 
250. 

Foreigners in United States, 
190-197. 

Forney, Mr., quoted, 416. 

“Fountain Inn” (Baltimore), 
576-578. 


Franklin Bank of Baltimore, 41, 
53. 59, 76, 80, 86. 

Freeman, Capt. John, 378 

Freeman, Ralph, 380 

Freeman’s Journal, 204-205. 

Fremont, John C., 200. 

Free Negroes (North Carolina), 


350-362; restrictions, 350-353; 
legal status, 353-354; suffrage, 
354-358; action State Cons. 


Conv. (1835), 355-358; number 
and life, 358-361; sexual rela- 
tions between races, 362. 


| Free Soil Party, 164, 172 (note). 


| Frederick County Bank, 43, 47, 


| Gallatin, 
Merchants Bank | 


97. 107. 
oye Savings Institu- 
tion, I12, 113. 
Furness, Dr. Horace Howard, 
public lecture, 553. 
G 


Gales, Joseph, 392, 420-421, 421 
(note). See “ Raleigh Regis- 
ter.” 

Albert, 


ternal improvements, 


report on in- 

449-454, 
455. 

Gardner, H. B., public lecture, 
550. 

Garrett, John W., 
education, 548. 


aids popular 


Gaston, Justice (N. Carolina), 
quoted, 342-343, 356, 383. 


Geddes, James, survey C. & O. 


Canal route, 506-507. 
German Democratic Associa- 
tion, 192-194. 
German Reform Party, 192, 194. 
| German vote, 191-197. 
General Assembly (Maryland), 
attempt to prevent banking 
increase, 42. 
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Geology (Teachers’ Course), 
560-5 

Gilman, D. C., and popular edu- 
cation, 546-547; public lec- 


tures, 552, 567, 574. 
onaee P. 291. 
Good, John, 361. 
Goodloe, D. R.., 
Gosse, "Be Fg _——— in 
Baltimore, 545-546. 
Grange, Arnold de la, 308. 
Green, John Y., 361. 


H 


Hagerstown Bank, 45, 47, 70, 
76, 80, 113, 132. 


Hall, Dr. G. Stanley, public lec- 


ture, 567. 


Hall, Justice (N. Carolina), 
quoted, 337, 348. 
Hamilton Bank, 78, 80, 81, 97, 


108. 

Hamilton, William T., 212. 

Harris, J. Morrison, election 
contested, 232-233. 

Harris, Dr. William T., public 
lectures, 555, 567, 574. 


Havre-de-Grace Bank, 43, 58, 
59, 112. 

Hazel, Richard, 361. 

Helper, H. Rowan (“ Helper 
Book ”’), 249-250. 


Henderson, Justice (North Caro- 
lina), quoted, 337. 

Herrman, Augustine, 277-278, 
296-299, 305-306, 311-312. 

Herrman, Casparus, 305. 

Herrman, Ephraim, 299, 303, 
304, 305-306 (see “ Bohemia 
Manor ”). 

Hicks, T. H., 
candidate for 
elected governor, 232; 
urated, 237. 

Hindes, Samuel, 256-257 

Hill, Collier, 348-349. 

History (Teachers’ Course), 556- 
560, 562-565 


quoted, 206-207; 
governor, 216; 
inaug- 


Hollander, Dr. J. H., public 
lectures, 572. 

Horner, Rev. James H., quoted, 
390-391. 

Howard Street Savings Bank 


(Baltimore), 111-112, 113. 
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| Howard, Dr. William, advocates 


C. & O. Canal, 474; surveys 
Maryland Canal, 522. 
Hughes, Archbishop, 202. 
I 
Immigration, 190-191, 264, 267- 


268 (see German vote). 
Interest, on deposits, 16, 38, 119; 
legal rate, 71; in Maryland, 99, 


101. 
Internal improvements. See 
“ United States Government,” 


and “ Gallatin.” 
popular lecture, 


“ Maryland,” 
Iyenaga, T. K.., 
549. 


J 


Jacques, Dr. W. 
lecture, 547. 
James, Bartlett B., on 
Labadist Colony in 
land,” 275-315. 
Jameson, Dr. J. F., 

ture, 550. 
Jefferson, Thomas, message on 
internal improvements, 446- 


W., popular 
“ The 
Mary- 


popular lec- 


447. 

Jenkins, M. Courtney, 201. 

Johns Hopkins University and 
public education, 545-551, 555- 
565, 566-574. 

Johnson, Reverdy, 211, 224. 

Jones, Rev. J. Wynne, organ- 
izes “ Workingmen’s _Insti- 
tute,” 546-548. 

Julian, George N., 
(note). 


quoted, 172 


K 
Kennedy, Anthony, elected U. 
S. Senator, 179. 
Kenrick, Archbishop, 200-201. 
Kent, Dr. Joseph, president 
“Washington Convention,” 


474. 
“Kerney School Bill,” 159-160, 


200. 
Keyser, Charles M., 256. 
Know-Nothing Party (in Mary- 
land), 153-269; nature and or- 
igin, 153-156; mame, 154-155; 
opposition to Catholics, see 








or 
~ 


“Catholics”; beginning in 
Baltimore, 157; campaigns of 
1854, 160-163; marked ballots, 
162-163, 231, 241; growth in 
Maryland, 156-189, 161, 163- 
164, 211-212; success in United 
States, 164; abandons secrecy, 
164-166; “‘ National Council” 
of 1855, 165-166; slavery, 166, 
179, 184, 206-209, 215, 266-267; 
first Maryland state conven- 
tion, 166-167; campaign of 
1855, 165-173; Maryland legis- 
lature 1856, 173-179; national 
convention 1856, 179-180; cam- 
paign 1856, 179-189; causes of 
success, 190-213; height of suc- 
cess, 214-242; campaign of 
1857, 214-234; legislature 1858, 


234-240; campaign 1858, 24I- 
242; downfall, 243-259: cam- 
paign 1859, 243-249; legisla- 
ture 1860, 249-253; campaign 
1860, 256-258; disintegration, 
257-259; national platforms, 
263-200 


Kock, J hn, 280. 


& 
Labadie, Jean de, a mystic, 284; 


youth and education, 290; 
leaves Jesuits, 290; quarrels 
with church, 291; a Protestant, 
292; establishes communal so- 
ciety, 293; death, 294; influ 
ence, 294-295. 

Labadists, colony in Maryland, 
277-312; commissioners to 
America, 301-307; buy land, 
308; character of colony, 309- 
310; disintegration of commu 
nity, 310; causes of failure, 
310-311; doctrines, 279-284; 
theology, 279-280; four cov- 
enants, 280-282; “ Holy Spir- 
it,” 282; marriage, 282-283, 
288-289; status of church, 282; 
freedom from law, 283; Lord’s 
Supper and baptism, 283-284; 
scriptural study, 284; mystical 
faith, 284; government, 285- 
289; strongly centralized, 285 
286; communistic life, 286-287, 
300; division of labor, 286; 
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peculiar customs, 286-287; bib- 
liography, 313-315 

Lacock, General, estimate cost 
C. & O. Canal, 475-476; 
quoted, 506-507 (note). 

Lanciani, Prof., lecture in Bal- 
timore, 546. 

Lane, Lunsford, 359, 366-368. 

Latané, Dr. John H., public lec- 
tures, 557-558 

J 


“558 
- 


Lee, Dr. Guy Carleton, public 
lectures, 557. 
Legislature, Maryland (1856), 


173-179, (1858) 234-240; (1860) 
249-253. 

Lignon, P. du, 280, 292. 

Ligon, Gov. T. Watkins, mes- 
sage to legislature (1856), 174- 
175; interference in election 
(1857), 217; controversy and 
correspondence with Thos. 
Swann, 218-221, 224-227, 230; 
proclamations, 222-223, 220; 
message to legislature (1858), 
234-237. 

Lundy, Benjamin, 386. 


M 
MacAlister, Dr. James, 


lectures, 555, 507, 574. 

McHenry, James, move for bank 
in (1782), 17 

McMahon, John V. L., 224 

McPhail, D. J., 167 

McPhail, D. H., 216. 

Madison, James, favors internal 
improvements, 456-457; vetoes 
bill for, 458 

“Maine Law Temperance Tick- 
et,” 159-161, 169 

Mallary, Rev. C. Payson, 310 

Manning, Dr. John, quoted, 344. 

Marine Bank of Baltimore, 
chartered, 41; stock quota- 
tions, 53; condition (1830), 76; 
charter extended, 86. 

Martin, Prof. H. N., public lec- 
tures, 547, 548. 

Martin, J. W., public lecture, 
550 

Martin, R. N., 22 

Maryland, action in regard to 
C. & O. Canal, 470-474, 
488, 531-534; industries, 


public 


5- 
12-13, 
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40, 96, 133; exports and im- 
ports, 21-22, 48 

Maryland Republican, 206, 210. 

Maryland Union, 207. 

May, Henry, 212. 

Mayer, Charles F., 224. 

Mears, Mr., 414. 

Mechanics’ Bank of Baltimore, 
60, 64; chartered, 24; stock 
quotations, 53; discounts, 70- 
71; condition (1830), 76; char- 
ter extended, 8&6. 

Merchants’ Bank (Baltimore), 
78, 81, 85-88, 97, 107, 108, 134. 

Mercer, Charles Fenton, in C. 
& O. Canal Convention, 474- 
477. 479, 484; president canal 
company, 512-513; quoted, 514, 
515, 527. 

Meredith, J., 224. 

Meredith, William, 372-373. 

Meteorology (Teachers’ Course), 
569-570. 

Methodists, and slavery, 369-377. 

“ Metropolitan,” 204. 

Mineral Bank of Cumberland, 
78, 97, 123. 

Mitchell, Rev. J. D., quoted, 387. 

Moll, John, 304, 308... 

Monroe, James, and internal im- 
provements, 458, 477-478, 487, 
491-492, 493-496. 

Montefiore, influence on Mary- 
land banking, 14. 

Moore, B. F., 341-342. 

Moore, Thomas, survey C. & O. 
Canal, 464-468 

Morris, Albert, 361. 

Morris, Freeman, 361. 

Municipal Government (Teach- 
ers’ Course), 572 

Murphy, Henry C., 277-278. 

Murray, N., and popular educa- 
tion, 546-547. 


N 


National Bank Act, 
Maryland, 129-132. 

National University, 579-582. 

Neale, F., 201. 

Nelson, John, 224 

New Market Fire 
181. 


effects in 


Company, 


Index 55 


North Carolina, slavery in. See 
“ Slavery.” 

Notes (bank), 38-30, 50, 52 (and 
note), 53-54, 60, 68-70, 
71-72, 74, 75, 86, I1I-112, I14- 
116, 117-118, 121-122, 127-1209, 
135; (stock) 65-66, 103-104; 
(post) 103; “ bettoring notes,” 
84. 

Note-brokers, 54, 68, 108-100. 


57-59, 


O 


Officers (bank), powers, etc., 67, 
71, 73, 103, 109, 117, 119. 

Ohio Company, 433-436. 

Olmsted, quoted, 404-406. 

Osborn, Charles, 386. 

P 

Paper money, first issue in 
Maryland, 11; subsequent is- 
sues and amounts, II-I2, 100- 
101. 

Patrol. See “Slave patrol.” 

Pearce, James Alfred, 211. 

Pettigrew, Rev. W. S., 302. 

People’s Bank of Baltimore, 113, 
132. 

Physical Geography (Advanced 
Teachers’ Course), 568. 

Physics (Teachers’ Course), 566- 
567, 570. 

Planters’ Bank of Prince 
George’s County, 43, 58, 59, 
60, 73, 104 

“Plug Uglies,” 

Police reorganization (Balti- 
more), 98, 249-250, 253-255. 

Polk, Thomas G., 418-410. 

Pope, temporal power, 203-205. 


ir, 182, 214. 


Post notes. See “ Notes.” 
“Potomac Canal Company,” 
470-471. 


Potomac Company, 436-440, 463- 
467, 487-488. 

Pratt, ex-Gov., 211. 

Price, William, 224. 

Princess Elizabeth (of Bohemia), 
204. 

Presbyterians, and slavery, 387- 
302. 

Preston, William P., 196, 212. 

Profits (and dividends), 39, 102, 
129. 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and slavery, 392. 

Public education in Baltimore, 
545-585; lectures at J. H. U., 
545-551, 555-565; at Canton, 


546-548; to B. & O. employ- | 


ees, 548; university extension, 
548-551; Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 552-554; examination of 
teachers, 562; subjects of es- 
Says, 5062-564; 
564; teachers receiving certifi- 
cates, 565; courses (1899-1900), 
566-74. 

Public schools, Catholic opposi- 
tion to, 199-201; Know-Noth- 
ing Party support, 265-266. 

Purefoy, Rev., quoted, 379-380. 

Purnell, W. H., 167, 248. 


Q 


Quarry, William, 349-350. 
Quakers, and Labadists, 293, 


209, 303-305; and slavery, 345, | 


348, 360, 380-387. 


R 


“Raleigh Register,” 410, 4II- 
412, 419, 420-421, 422. 

Randall, Hon. Alexander, opin- 
ion on state banks, 130-131 

Rasin, I. Freeman, 187, 250 

Real estate banks, 78, 79-80. 

“ Redding vs. Long,” 350. 

Reform committee (Baltimore), 
256-257. 

Remsen, Prof. Ira, popular lec- 
tures, 547, 552. 

Republican Party, 180, 181, 258- 
250. 

“ Reubenites,” 185. 

Rhodes, James Ford, quoted, 
152-153 (note), 197-198. 

Richards, Henry B., immigra- 
tion agent of C. & O. Canal, 


515. 

Richardson, Locke, popular lec- 
ture, 553. 

“Rip Raps,” 181, 182. 

Roads (state), banking interest 
in, 44-48, 60-61 (and note), 76, 


90. 
Roberts, Nathan S., survey C. 
& O. Canal route, 506-507. 


prize-winners, | « 


Rockwell, Julius, quoted, 418. 

Ruffin, Justice (N. Carolina), 
quoted, 339-341, 344, 347. 

Russell, Dr. James E., public 
lecture, 574. 


Ss 


Salisbury Bank, 78, 80, 95. 
“Sam” (popular name Know- 
Nothing Party), 154, 164. 
Sampson vs. Burgwin,” 347. 


| Savings banks, 110-113. 





Schmeckebier, Laurence Fred- 
erick, on “ Know-Nothing 
Party in Maryland,” 149-2609. 

Schouler, Dr. James, public lec- 
tures, 557-558. 

Schotel, Dr. J. D. T., quoted, 


290. 
Schriver, James, surveys of C. 
O. Canal route, 449 (and 
note). 

Schurman, Abraham van, 292. 

Schurman, Anna Maria van, 292- 
293, 299-300. 

Schurman, Jacob Gould, career 
of, 583. 

Shutt, Col A. P., 241. 

“ Scipio” (slave), 361. 

Scott, T. Parkin, 201 

Seabrook, L. W., 216. 

Sedgwick, Dr. William T., pub- 
lic lecture, 548. 

Serviss, Garrett P., public lec- 
ture, 553. 

Sewell, Ly Henry, public lec- 
ture, 

Shattuck Dr. George B., public 
lectures, 560-562, 566, 568. 
Sheldon, Mrs. French, public 

lecture, 553 
“ Shepherd of the Valley,” 204- 
205. 

Slavery, attitude * “ Know-Noth- 
ing Party,” see “ Know-Noth- 
ing Party 3 in “Nouk Caro- 
lina, 323-427; changing condi- 
tions (1831), "323-324; influence 
“cotton aristocracy,” 324-325; 
Nat. Turner’s Rebellion and 
anti-slavery agitation, 325; 
legal status slave, 326-344; 
severity laws, 326-327; slave in 
court, 327-330; “inferior of- 
fenses,” 320-330; runaways, 
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330-331; slave’s right to hunt, 
331-332; right to travel and 
trade, 332-336; right to life, 
330-344; emancipation, 345- 
350; free negroes, 350-362; 
religious life, 363-392; attitude 
of masters toward religion, 
363-364; restrictive laws, 364- 
365; slaves and religion, 365- 
368; attitude of churches, 368- 
369; Methodists, 369-377; Bap- 
tists, 377-380; Quakers, 380- 
387; Presbyterians, 387-302; 
Episcopalians, 392; industrial 
and social relations, 393-400; 
population, 393-304; distribu- 
tion, 304-308; regulation 
life, 398-409; pro-slavery sen- 
timent, 410-425; slave con- 
spiracies, 410-413; growth of 
slavery sentiment, 413-425; 
bibliography, 426-427. 

Slave patrol, 332-333. 

Sluyter, Bishop, head of Mary- 
land community, 285, 288-280, 
308; commissioner to Ameri- 
ca, 301-307; character, 311. 

Smith, Adam, influence 
Maryland banking, 14. 

Smith, E. P., public lecture, 549. 


on 


Smyth, Albert H., public lec- 
_tures, 557, 567, 573-574. 
Sociology (Teachers’ Course), 


571-572. 

Sollers, Basil, organization lec- 
ture courses, 553. 

Somerset and Worcester Bank, 
55, 58, 71, 113. 

Somerset Bank, 43, 55, 58 

Spalding, B. R., 2or. 

Specie payments, suspension 
(1814), 48-54; in Maryland, 57- 
50, 71, 96-08, 99-104, 119-123, 
125-129 

Speight, Mr., quoted, 415-416. 

“ Spirit of ’76,” 161-162 

Stanley, Edward, 423 

Stanley, John C., 359-361. 

State banks. See “ Banking. 

State vs. Boon, 336; State vs. 

Hale, 338; State vs. Hoover, 

338; State vs. Jarrot, 343; 

State vs. Mann, 338-340; State 

vs. Reed, 337; State vs. Will, 

341-343. 


” 
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Steele, I. Nevett, 224. 

Steiner, Dr. Bernard C., public 
lectures, 557. 

Steiner, Dr. L. H., quoted, 182, 
183-184. 

Sternberg, K. Rudolph, quoted, 
195 (note). 

Steuart, Sir James, influence on 
Maryland banking, 14. 

Stevenson, E. L., public lecture, 
550. 

Stewart, Andrew, favors C. & O. 
Canal, 503-504. 

Stocks of Maryland banks, 53, 
102, 128-129, 133-134, 138; tax- 
ation of, 87-88. 

Stock notes. See “ Notes.” 

Stock certificates, 84. 

Stuart, Gen. George H., 221. 


Sun (Baltimore), quoted, 195 
(note). 
Suspension of 1814 (in Mary- 


land), 48-54. 

Susquehanna Bank and Bridge 
Company (Susquehanna 
Bank), 43, 47, 55, 95, 104-105. 

Swann, Thomas, nominated for 
mayoralty, 180; election, 218; 
controversy and correspond- 
ence with Gov. Ligon, 218- 
221, 224-227, 230; proclama- 
tions, 227-228; re-elected, 24I1- 
242; police reorganization, 242; 
political changes, 259; admin- 
istration, 250. 

Sylvester, Prof. J. J., public lec- 
ture, 547. 


T 


Tappan, Lewis, 421. 

Taxation of banks, 44-48; 
notes, 72; of stocks, 87-88. 

Taylor, Chief Justice (N. Caro- 


of 


lina), quoted, 336, 337-338, 
Teachers’ Association (Balti- 
more), 552-554. 

Teachers’ courses, in history, 





physics, etc., see “ History,” 
“ Physics,” etc.; prospectus 
(1899-1900), 568-574. 
Thomas, ex-Gov., 212. 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, quoted, 
153. 
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Trent, W. P., public lecture; 549. 
Turner, Nat., “ rebellion,” 325. 


U 

Union Bank of Allegany, 78, 79. 

Union Bank of Maryland, capi- 
tal, 16; chartered, 22-23; stock, 
390-53; losses, 60; reduction 
capital, 64; policy, 67 (and 
note); condition (1830), 76; 
state stock, 81, 108; charter 
extended, 86; relations with 
Md. Bank, 91, 92. 


“ United Sons of America,” 158- | 


160. 
Inited States Government, in- 
ternal improvements, 441, 443- 


461, 470-481, 487-489, 491-496, | 


509-517, 535. 


(Balti- 


497-504, 505-507, 
University extension 
more), 548-551. 


V 
Vansant, Joshua, 212. 
Verval en Val Labadisten, quot- 
ed, 285-286, 287-280, 295. 
Vincent, Dr. J. M., public lec- 
ture, 549-550. 
Virginia, and C. & O. Canal, 
470-474, 483-485, 487-489. 
Voet, Gysbert, 280. 


W 
Walker, David, anti-slavery agi- 
tation, 410-417 
Wallis, S. Teackle, 211, 224. 
Ward, George Washington, on 
“ Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Project,” 429-537. 
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| Warner, 
| 4,550, ey : 

| Washington, George, president 
Potomac Company, 436-440; 
visits to Baltimore, 575-585. 


Washington County Bank, 47, 


A. G., public lecture, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


107. 

“ Washington University ” (Bal- 
timore), 581 (note). 

Webster, Edwin H., 234. 

Weiward, mother church of 
Labadists, 285, 287, 288-280, 
295, 299-300, 310, 311. 

Wesley, Rev. John, opposition 
to slavery, 360. 

Western Bank of Baltimore, 78, 
97, 107, I10. 

White, Andrew D., 
Baltimore, 546. 

Whitford, Col. John D., quoted, 


lectures in 


300. 
Whyte, William Pinckney, 212; 
contests election, 232-233. 
Wilson, Henry, 166. 
Wilson, Thomas J., 248. 
Woodworth, C. L., public lec- 
ture, 547. 
Workingmen’s (Can- 
ton), 546-548 
3890- 
t80- 


Institute 

Wortham, George, quoted, 
390. a 

Wright, Robert Clinton, 
181, 220. 

Wright, W. H. D. C., 2209. 

y 


Yvon, Pierre, 285, 292, 





Z 


Zoology (Teachers’ Course), 


571. 








